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INTRODUCTION. 


There are many named varieties of wheat and other cereal crops. 
New varieties and new names for old varieties are appearing con- 
stantly. Many of these new varieties, or so-called varieties, are good; 
some are not. The good varieties are sometimes advertised as being 
much better than they really are. . Varieties of little value sometimes 
are claimed to be the best of all. 

There are various ways by which the promoters of supposed new 
varieties interest their customers. Sometimes it is a story of wheat 
of mysterious or foreign origin; sometimes it is a new or unusually 
developed character that is claimed. Examples of this are the enor- 
mous tillering power claimed for the so-called Miracle wheat or the 
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wonderful productiveness claimed for the branched heads of the 
so-called Alaska wheat. Always, however, the yields are said to 
be enormous. Sometimes the same variety is exploited again and 
again under a new name and with a new and wonderful story. 

The present paper deals with two misrepresented varieties of 
wheat. They have had very interesting and varied histories in past 
years. This bulletin tells what they really are, gives the story of 
their origin, quotes the claims made for them, and states what they 
may reasonably be expected to do under average conditions. 

Active efforts to promote the sale of these wheats are still being 
made and many farmers are being misled into purchasing them be- ~ 
cause of the plausible statements made by the promoters. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations endeavor to keep informed concerning all such exploi- 
tations and to warn their constituents of the danger. The present 

paper is the result of this endeavor. 


ALASKA WHEAT. 


The so-called Alaska wheat is merely a very old variety under 
a new name. Attempts to promote it under one or another of its 
many names have been numerous and persistent for more than a 
hundred years. There is evidence that these exploitations usually 
have been profitable to promoters and expensive to purchasers. In 
order that the reader may know definitely some of the ways in which 
it has been promoted its history is given rather fully. Quotations 
from early American writers show former exploitations, while the 
most recent one is fully discussed. These instances should serve to 
put readers on guard against future exploitations. This wheat has 
never been proved to have value anywhere in the United States. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALASKA WHEAT. 


The variety recently exploited under the name Alaska wheat 
belongs to the poulard subspecies of wheat. Botanically, the poulard 
wheats are known as 77riticum turgidum or Triticum aestivum 
turgidum. They are somewhat intermediate between the common and 
the durum wheats. All of them are bearded, and the beards are more 
or less intermediate in their length and color between those of com- 
mon wheat and those of durum wheat. They have the peculiarly 
flattened heads, the broad chaff, and the amber kernels of the durums. 
The chaff, however, is rather thin and papery, and the kernels are 
shorter, softer, and more humpbacked than those of durum wheat. 

These wheats are not grown commercially anywhere in this coun- 
try, and the relationships of the different varieties are not well known. 


1 See Ball, C. R. ‘‘ Three much-misrepresented sorghums,’”’ U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant 
Indus. Cir. 50, 14 p., 2 fig. 1910. 
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The chaff is usually without hairs, but sometimes it is hairy. Some 
have simple heads, ike the common and durum wheats; others have 
branched heads. 

The poulard variety here discussed as 
Alaska wheat is fairly well known in the 
United States. It has branched heads and 
no hairs on the chaff. It has been adver- 
tised many different 
times under many 
names, but has 
never become per- 
manently estab- 
lished. On account 


Fig. 1.—Large, medium, and small heads of Alaska wheat. (About half natural size.) 


of the large, branching head it has always been easy to interest people 
in this variety. Heads of this wheat are shown in figure 1. 


EARLY HISTORY OF ALASKA WHEAT. 


Poulard wheat in one or another of its forms is grown to some 
extent in the Mediterranean region of Europe. This variety of 
poulard wheat with branched head has been known in this country 
under many different names. Among them are Alaska, Egyptian, 
Eldorado, Jerusalem, Many-Headed, Many-Spiked, Miracle, Multi- 
ple-Headed, Mummy, Reed, Seven-Headed, Smyrna, Syrian, Wheat 
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of Miracle, Wheat 3,000 Years Old, and Wild Goose. It is probable 
that as many more names for this variety could be found if early 
agricultural literature were searched. 

Like many other crops, it probably was introduced in colonial days. 
In 1815, a letter dated 1807 and signed by John Keemle? was pub- 
lished concerning a so-called Jerusalem wheat. This was a part 
of a small crop produced by Dr. Keemle from seed secured by him 
from Ireland and sown in the fall of 1806. These statements are 
found in this letter (p. 187): 

Its productiveness may be estimated by the number of heads on a single 
straw, on some there are 3-5-7 heads, as you will observe by those I send you. 
The straw is 6 feet high, and very stout, sufficiently so to bear its own weight 
uncommonly well. The grain is full and plump, differently shaped from our 
wheat, and somewhat larger. 

From this it is evident that the Jerusalem wheat of 1807 was iden- 
tical with the Alaska wheat of the present time. 

In connection with this letter the origin of the name Jerusalem 
is given by Dr. J. Mease,? secretary of the Philadelphia society. 
According to this statement, a small sheaf of this wheat was brought 
from Palestine by a traveler and used as “a sign to an alehouse 
which he kept for some years after in Dublin.” Some seeds from this 
sheaf were picked up and planted by a farmer, who several years 
later sold the produce of several acres at about $3.65 a pound. 
Dr. Mease further states (p. 138) : 

It is believed that the same variety of wheat was introduced into this country 
in 1792, as some of a kind answering to the description of the Jerusalem wheat 


was presented to the society, and distributed among the members, but as it has 
been lost it is more than probable it possessed no particular good qualities. 


In the issue of the American Farmer for September 26, 1840, 
there is an engraving from a drawing of a head of wheat, without 
doubt the same as the Alaska wheat of the present time. This 
wheat was grown by Mr. Alpheus Baker,* of Abbeville, S. C., who 
is quoted in part as follows: ) 

The wheat to which you allude was brought to this place from the Osage 
Nation, by Col. Spieren, who had been sent to them as a commissioner by the 
President of the United States. * * * We sell the wheat at $5 per head. 

In the same journal, in the issue of October 7, 1840. Mr. Gideon 
B. Smith, of Baltimore, Md., writes as follows: 


1Keemle, John. On Jerusalem wheat. In Mem. Phila. Soc. Prom. Agr., v. 1, p. 1385- 
TLSi7f5. ileal). 

2Mease, James. On Jerusalem wheat. Jn Mem. Phila, Soc. Prom. Agr., vy. 1, p. 137-138, 
1815. 

3 Baker, Alpheus. [A new wheat.] Jn Amer. Farmer, n. s., v. 2, no. 19, p. 148, 1 fig. 
1840. 

4Smith, Gideon B. The new species of wheat. Jn Amer. Farmer, n. s., Vv. 2, no. 20, 
p. 154. 1840. 
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THE NEW SPECIES OF WHEAT. 


BALTIMORE, October 3, 1840. 
To the EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Siz: I think it proper to take the earliest occasion to notice the new species 
of wheat, a drawing of which has just been published in the American Farmer 
and copied into the American and Patriot, accompanied by a letter from Mr. 
Read. I do this for the double purpose of saving money and trouble to all 
concerned. This new species of wheat is, without doubt, the Egyptian wheat 
Triticum compositum, for a drawing and description of which, see Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants. The engraving in Loudon and that in the Farmer 
present the same characters precisely. Besides, I have often seen the Egyptian 
wheat, and the head of the new species which has been exhibited to me is 
identical with the Egyptian. This kind of wheat was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1799, and from that time to the present has made frequent appearances 
in the United States. It has been called successively the Egyptian, Syrian, 
Many-spiked, Seven-headed, Reed, Wild Goose wheat, etc. The name Wild 
Goose was given to it from the fact that a few grains of it were found some 
years ago in the crop of a wild goose that was killed on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. The name Reed wheat was given to it because of its stout stem 
resembling a small reed or cane. It was received by the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, in 1807, from Gen. Armstrong, then our minister 
at Paris. Judge Peters took charge of a part of it, and grew it five or six 
years. It was at first very productive under his cultivation, a pint of seed 
sown in drills and hoed producing one bushel and a peck of grain. But after 
the first three'or four years, the Judge says it did not thrive sufficient to 
authorize extensive cultivation. At that time it was extensively distributed 
by the above-named society. Judge Buel says he had seen extensive fields 
of it. 

In the Domestic Encyclopedia, published in 1821, it is stated that the 
Egyptian wheat does not yield as much flour as any of the other kinds, and 
that the flour is scarcely superior to that obtained from the finest barley. In 
March, 1838, it was selling in Albany, N. Y., at $5 per bushel. It has several 
times been brought from Santa Fe by travelers and traders. It appears to 
be cultivated in that country, probably owing to its better adaptation to the 
climate than other kinds. That the Osage Indians might have obtained it from 
Santa Fe is no way improbable. How it found its way from Egypt to Santa 
Fe I cannot pretend to guess, unless a wild goose also carried it from the 
former to the latter country, which, on reflection, is scarcely more improbable 
than the fact stated above, that one of these birds carried it to the shores of 
Lake Champlain. 

From all these facts it would appear that if the wheat in question had been 
adapted to our climate, or was susceptible of acclimation, and in other respects 
a good variety, it would have gone into general cultivation long before this 
time, as I take it for granted that an article that had been so extensively 
distributed and so thoroughly experimented upon would have been retained and 
universally cultivated, if it had been found valuable. During the 20 years of 
my agricultural experience it has been presented to my notice at least 20 times. 

Your obedient servant, 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 


The names Egyptian, Miracle, Mummy, and Wheat 3,000 Years 
Old all are derived from one of the most common untrue stories 
about this variety. The story varies somewhat in detail but in gen- 
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eral it tells that when the coffin of an Egyptian mummy 3,000 or 
4.000 years old was opened, some wheat was found. Seed was 
planted, but only a single kernel grew. The resulting plant proved 
a wonderful yielder and very different from any wheat now known. 

Of course, this story in all its forms is a fabrication, pure and 
simple. Stored under most favorable conditions, seeds of wheat will 
not keep their vitality more than a few vears. No wheat thousands 
of years old has ever been known to germinate. 

The name Egyptian wheat has recently been used in exploit- 
ing a very different crop, namely, a variety of sorghum properly 
known as shallu.t. The name Miracle has been recently used for an 
entirely different kind of wheat. The name Wild Goose has been 
used also for Arnautka durum wheat and for Polish wheat. 

It always has seemed easy to interest people in this wheat. The 
branched head and the mummy, wild-goose, and other stories have 
been the very profitable stock in trade of many a promoter. It seems 
very natural to many people that if an unbranched head will yield 
so much, a branched head should yield much more. Head for head, 
this may sometimes be true, but acre for acre it is not, as shown by 
the results of experiment. The wheat is not grown commercially 
anywhere in this country, and ought not to be until it is shown to 
possess better qualities than are known at present. 


RECENT EXPLOITATION OF ALASKA WHEAT. 


In the early summer of 1908 accounts of what was claimed to be a 
wonderful new wheat appeared in the press. These set forth in brief 
that in 1904 an Idaho farmer had found, in a secluded spot on the 
Alaskan coast, a wheat plant with branched heads. They further 
stated he had brought back one head and sowed its seed that fall, 
increasing the quantity to 7 pounds in 1905 and to 1,545 pounds in 
1906, the latter being an increase of 220 fold, from which it was 
argued that sowing 1 bushel to the acre would produce 220 bushels. 

One of the statements about the wheat which awakened much in- 
terest in the Eastern States was al follows: ? 

And, last and best of all, it will bring back wheat raising to the worn-out 
farms of the East, where, with wheat yields 200 bushels to the acre, farmers 
can afford to use manures and chemicals and make a profit. 

There was obtained soon after a well-illustrated advertising cir- 
cular containing exaggerated and misleading statements regarding 
the origin of the wheat, its yielding power, its milling value, its 
drought and cold resistance, its adaptability to poor soils, ete. This 


1 Ball, C. R. Three much-misrepresented sorghums. U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. 
Cir 50.14) py 2 fie. Loo, 

2Day, O. F. G. <A miracle in wheat. In Sat. Even. Post, v. 181, no. 7, p. 11. 1908. 
The assertions made in this article were later disavowed by the paper. (Hditorial, Sat. 
Even. Post, v. 181, no. 11, p. 16. 1908.) 
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bore the name of a seed-grain company in Juliaetta, Idaho, which 
offered a limited supply of the seed at $20 per bushel. 

The following quotations from this circular contain the claims 
made for the origin, character, yield, and value of the Alaska wheat: 


THE BIRTH OF ALASKA, 


Alaska wheat is the result of a bright idea on the part of Abraham Adams, 
an Idaho farmer, who realized the possibilities of a ‘‘double”’ wheat crop if it 
eould be perfected. After working several years he perfected a head of wheat 
with one single central head, around which were nine other shorter heads. If 
this head would repeat in the planting, it meant a crop six to ten times greater 
than ordinary wheat. 

The double head was planted in the fall of 1904, and the next summer 7 
pounds resulted, and every head was double. 

The 7 pounds planted in the spring of 1906 brought forth 1,545 pounds, 2224 
times the plant made, or, at 1 bushel plant to the acre, 2224 bushels to the acre. 


THE ALASKA WHEAT REVOLUTION. 


It means that it is made possible to increase the wheat yield of the country 
tenfold when Alaska seed is plenty. It means that with Alaska wheat the 
farmer with a hundred acres finds his acreage value increased to a thousand 
acres. 

Farmers in the winter-wheat countries will have a winter wheat that will 
be hard wheat instead of soft. 

The worn-out farms of the East can again raise wheat, because with such 
a yield farmers can afford to use fertilizer and get valuable returns. 

Farmers in dry countries will find in Alaska wheat an ideal wheat for dry 
land, where it flourishes, because its native spot was dry. 

Farmers in hot countries will find a wheat that remains cool and green after 
two weeks of dry weather with the thermometer at 140° in the fields. 

Farmers in cold countries will find 2 wheat that resists frost and hail that 
would ruin any other wheat. 


ALASKA’S YIELD. 


Regarding the trial of Alaska, a hundred bushels to the acre is only a small 


yield. It has run from 100 bushels to 2223 bushels to the acre in large tracts, 


and even more in favored places. Like all wheat, much will depend on the 
soil; the better the soil the larger the yield. 

From correspondence with the promoter of the wheat; it is known 
that in the spring of 1908 samples of seed were sent to a chemist for 
analysis. The report of this analysis, submitted in May, 1908, was 
favorable to the wheat. Without making a milling test, the chemist 
reported that probably it would be as good as, if not superior to, 
Palouse Bluestem for flour-making purposes. 

The United States Department of Agriculture early in June, 1908, 
began an investigation of the exploiting of this wheat. A warning 
statement, issued on August 18 following, was widely distributed. 
At the same time a cereal expert in the department was instructed to 
study the wheat in the Idaho fields and report on the yields obtained. 
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At Julaetta, on September 4 and 5, 1908, the expert found about 
700 acres of this wheat being grown for the seed company. The 


wheat in different fields was then being thrashed and was found 
to be yielding from 10 to 35 bushels per acre. The average was esti- 


mated to be about 25 bushels. Well-known wheat varieties of the 
Pacific Northwest were yielding as much and more under identical 
conditions. It was found that good farmers around Juliaetta were 
not growing this wheat. 

This accords with a statement made by the promoting company 


in a later pamphlet to the effect that the farmers refused to rent — 


their summer fallow for the growing of this wheat, and the pro- 
moters were obliged, therefore, to sow it on continuously cropped 
land. 

Orders and remittances for the seed wheat were being received 
in large numbers. Most of the wheat was being shipped in bushel 
and half-bushel lots to farmers of the New England and Atlantic 
States. It will be remembered that the wheat had been advertised as 
having especial value for eastern conditions. An agent was spend- 
ing his entire time taking orders in the South. Very little was 
found to have been sold in the Northwest. Many telegrams cancel- 
ing orders were also being received, probably as a result of the press 
notice given out by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and of the disclaimer published by the paper which contained the 
original article. 

A widespread controversy immediately arose concerning the iden- 
tity and value of the so-called Alaska wheat. Those who had seed 
for sale claimed that it was a wheat of wonderful producing power. 
State and Federal investigators reported it to be nothing more or 
less than the old Egyptian or Seven-Headed wheat under a new 
name. Chemical analyses and milling and baking tests were made 
at several places, with results unfavorable to the flouring value of 
this wheat. 

The Post Office Department in 1908 took account of the doubtful 
nature of the advertising matter being circulated and issued a fraud 
order against the promoting company. 

In 1909, however, another campaign was begun in favor of the 
wheat. Various press items appeared contradicting the conclusions 
of the chemists and millers. It was claimed that the wheat was 
just as good for milling and baking purposes as the Palouse Blue- 
stem or any other wheat. A 12-page pamphlet was published by 
the promoting company, discussing the controversy which had 
arisen over the value of the wheat. Extracts from Idaho Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 65, issued in November, 1908, 
are included in this pamphlet. 
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Extracts from letters said to have been written by several well- 
known agronomists of the country are frankly included also, al- 
though unfavorable to the wheat. Their opinions may be summed 
up in these quotations: 

Farmers are warned to avoid this wheat as they would a pestilence. 

It is one of the poorest wheats known for flour-making purposes, and it is 
never grown where o.linary varieties of wheat will thrive. 

Not even good for stock feed. 

Shun it as you would tue smallpox. 

Warning against what I must how recognize as a brazen fraud. 

The illustrations in this pamphlet are exactly the same as those 
-in the original advertising circular. Some of the statements con- 
tained in the previous circular are repeated, and in addition affi- 
davits from growers, thrashers, and others are included. The only 
figures in this circular from which a yield per acre can be deter- 
mined are to the effect that on one field, in 1908, 501 sacks were 
thrashed from 30 acres. Assuming that these sacks contained the 
usual 24 bushels each, this yield would be only 374 bushels per acre. 
It is stated also that the 1,545 pounds grown in 1906 yielded 53,000 
pounds in 1907. The acreage is not given, but this is an increase of 
only 35 fold. <A greatly increased acreage was harvested in 1908, 
but the acre-yields are not given. In the pamphlet the price is still 
given as $20 a bushel, for sale by a certain seed grain company. 

Little more public attention was attracted to the Alaska wheat 
until the spring of 1915, when it was placed on exhibition by the 
promoter at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Visitors at the exhibit 
were invited to take a copy of the pamphlet just discussed. It had 
been provided with a-new cover, the last leaf of which is so pasted 
on as to cover the name of the seed grain company and the quoted 
price of $20 a bushel. The front cover announces that Alaska wheat, 
“smut proof” and a “big yielder,” is for sale by the promoter at 
Julaetta, Idaho. 

Early in 1915, also, still another exploitation of this wheat seemed 
to be getting under way. This time a Wyoming association offered 
the seed under the name of Egyptian Seven-Headed Wheat. The 
price was $10 a bushel. 


YIELDS OF ALASKA WHEAT. 


An agent of the United States Department of Agriculture visited 
the field of Alaska wheat being grown in the vicinity of Julaetta, 
Idaho, in 1908. There were about 700 acres in all. The yields were 
found to vary from 10 to about 35 bushels to the acre, the average 
yield being about 25 bushels. Other varieties, growing under condi- 
tions apparently identical, were yielding as much and more. 

23342°—Bull. 357—16——2 
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Regarding the yield of Alaska wheat, this statement is made by 
French and Jones. 

The yields this season, 1908, have not been phenomenal in any way. In some 
cases the wheat was quite badly mixed with other varieties, such as Canadian 
Hybrid and Little Club. An estimate of the yield, verified in some cases by 
the thrashing-machine record, is from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. This is about 
the same yield as obtained from ordinary winter wheat this season. That it 
will exceed these yields when grown under field conditions remains to be 
proven. 

Alaska wheat has been frequently tested in rows and small plats 
in several States in different sections of the country by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the respective 
State experiment stations. The results of some of these tests are 
here reported. 

At Akron, Colo., when sown in 20-foot rows in the spring of 1909, 
two tests of Alaska wheat gave yields at the rate of 14 and 11 bushels 
per acre, respectively. There were 82 rows in the nursery of this 
year, exclusive of checkrows, consisting of many different varieties 
and strains. Of these, 69 yielded at rates in excess of 14 bushels per 
acre, the best of the Alaska yields. 

In 1912 Alaska wheat was again tested at Akren in 20-foot rows 
and yielded 5.5 and 11.5 ounces per row, respectively, in two tests. 
There were in this year 114 rows in the nursery, exclusive of check 
rows, consisting of many varieties and strains. Of these, 28 yielded 
more than 11.5 ounces per row, the best yield of the Alaska wheat. 

In 1913, at Akron, Alaska wheat was tested in nine rows, each 
about a rod in length. It varied in yield from 2 to 9 ounces per 
row, with an average of 5.8 ounces. There were no less than 60 
rows of several varieties, out of more than 600 rows grown, that 
yielded more than 9 ounces, the best yield of the Alaska, and a 
great many more that yielded better than the average. In 1914, 
Alaska wheat again gave about an average yield in row tests at 
Akron. 

When sown in short rows at Williston, N. Dak., in the spring of 
1909, Alaska wheat was one of the poorest yielding varieties among 
the many durum and common kinds tested. It was so poor that it 
was not continued. 

When sown in a 60-foot row at Belle Fourche, S. Dak., in the 
spring of 1912, Alaska wheat yielded about the amount of seed sown 
and was not continued. 

When sown in rows a rod long at Cheyenne, Wyo., in the spring = 
1913, Alaska wheat vielded a little more than the seed sown, or at 


the rate of about 11 bushels per acre. A common spring variety - 


1 French, H. T., and Jones, J. S. Alaska wheat investigation. Idaho Agr. Exp. Sta 
Bul. 65, p. 6. 1908. 
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yielded in a similar test about 7 bushels per acre. In 1914 at this 
place on a plat containing 1/142 of an acre it yielded at the rate of 
18.9 bushels per acre, while Fife and bluestem wheats yielded at the 
rate of 8.38 and 9.5 bushels per acre, respectively, in similar tests. 

At Chico, Cal., in 1912, out of 57 selections tested, Alaska wheat 
ranked forty-third. - 

In the Judith Basin, Mont., Alaska wheat was sown in the fall of 
1908, but winterkilled. 

These results, meager as they are, indicate that Alaska wheat is not 
a valuable wheat in respect to yield in many parts of the central and 
western United States. 

Alaska wheat has been tested for several years in short rows at 
the Arlington Farm, at Rosslyn, Va., and has done very poorly there. 
It has never yielded much more than the seed sown and has usually 
yielded less than this quantity. It is clearly not a valuable wheat for 
the eastern part of the United States. 

Alaska wheat has usually proved a total failure or has given poor 
results when it has been tried in a small way at the various stations 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. This and its known 
inferiority as a milling wheat are responsible for its not being sown 
in the plats along with other varieties that are being tested. Usually 
only the better wheats are included in such tests. 

This wheat, either under its present name of Alaska or under some 
of its earlier names, has doubtless been tried on many types of soil in 
many parts of the United States in the course of the last century. 
That it has never become established indicates apparently that it is- 
not a valuable variety under any of the conditions where it has been 
grown. It has remained for promoters to resurrect it time and again 
and, aided by its striking and unusual appearance, to sell it to the 
unwary at exorbitant prices. Agricultural literature abounds in 
instances of this deception. 


MILLING TESTS OF ALASKA WHEAT. 


Regarding the tests made at the Idaho station,! it may be said that 
milling and baking tests were made of wheat “secured at the ware- 
house in Juliaetta from the spring and winter Alaska wheat stored 
there ” and of a good grade of Little Club wheat. Without going into 
details regarding these tests, the following quotation indicates what 
results were secured: 

The results uniformly bear out the laboratory experience that there is very 
little difference in the baking qualities of flour obtained from the Little Club 


wheat and that obtained from the Alaska wheat. The Little Club is a soft 
wheat grown extensively in this part of the State, both as a spring and winter 


1 Data from the following: French, H. T., and Jones, J. S. Alaska wheat investigation. 
Idaho Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 65, 12 p. 1908. 
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wheat; for milling purposes it would probably be placed about halfway be- 
tween the best and the poorest milling wheats. We understand that it is con- 
sidered a good mixer by commercial millers and doubtless much of it is milled 
accordingly. It should be remembered that all the work mentioned was done 
upon wheat of this year’s crop. It is possible that if samples representing these 
same lots were taken and ground three months from now and the flour so ob- 
tained compared in the same way, more decided differences might be revealed. 

A bushel of the Alaska wheat was secured from Mr. Adams’s 
ranch, in 1908, and forwarded to the Grain Standardization Labora- 
tory of the United States Department of Agriculture at Fargo, 
N. Dak., where it was milled at the experimental mill at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. Mr. L. A. Fitz, assistant in grain 
standardization, reported the results as follows: 

A baking test of the three grades of flour obtained was made two days after 
milling and this was followed by a second test after the flour had aged three 
weeks. <A “standard” or ‘‘check” loaf was baked from a hard red spring- 
wheat flour each day to compare with the particular flour being tested. In all 
cases 340 grams of flour were used, and the amount of water used was regu- 


lated by the absorptive ability of the flour. The same amounts of sugar, salt, 
and yeast were used in all cases. 


The results of the milling tests were as follows: 


Laboratory sample No. 243 of Alaska wheat, milled November 10, 1908. 


Weight per bushel: 1 By a Hp oe ee RW per cent__ 9.74 
Before cleaning___pounds__ 59.5 Shorts. "soe ee do____ 19. 48 
After cleaning, scouring, Total Hour <2]2 42-4458 do. 700, Fs 

and tempering__pounds__ 51.5 Wheat per barrel of flour: 

Quantity milled_________do____ 60.0 Bushels 2) 22 eee 4 

‘Loss in milling______ percent] .-205 PoundS:.22_=553332ao—" 38 


Of the total flour 54.14 per cent was patent flour, 38.76 per cent 
was first-clear flour, and 7.10 per cent was second-clear flour. This 
wheat was tempered with water and steam just before grinding. It 
milled rather peculiarly, reducing to middlings very easily, but was 
slow to pulverize to flour. 

In comparison with the data just given, 16 samples of hard red 
spring wheat gave the results shown in Table I. 


TABLE I.—J/illing test of hard red spring wheat. 


| Wheat per barrel of 
| Flour (per cent). ears 
Sixteen samples. 
| Total. Patent. Bushels. Pounds. 
Mai mse net 5 len ee ee ee et tes to | 75. 64 78. 41 5 0 
Minimum Se ene. cee eee eo ee 69. 99 63. 52 4 23 
FAV. CLAC Cle eee ne eee ey Se ace ol ee 73. 22 74. 30 4 34.5 


The baking tests of Alaska wheat gave the results shown in 
Table IL. 
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TABLE II.—Baking report on sample of Alaska wheat. 


Loaf. 
Date and mark. Wate Color. Texture. Remarks. 
Weight. | Volume. 
Nov. 12, 1908: Gzc Grams. Cxc= | Benrcent: 
Standard spatentess sss. 185 459 2, 433 97 | Good......| Grayish. 
“ Alaska— 
Ae pm ances ae scocel 162 427 1, 049 99))|| oonze= = 
MinStelenn seater. Goce: 172 439 1,195 91 |...do.......| Dulland ashy. 
Necond Cleanreeeses = 2 eee 180 455 | —-1, 098 ey) aa ORs eos 
Dec. 2, 1908: 
Standard patent ............-. 184 475 2,368 100 | Good...... 
EF: Alaska— : 
ee aentitecnysctre so os sees 183 473 1, 155 99) | Roores.--- Dull. 
iBiEstCl@aras ste 2. Se 196 488 1,320 Oil \\ ene seo 
econ (Clears sse 5 seeses-- 209 498 1, 270 82 do.... 


The test on November 12 showed that the water absorption was 

lower, the weight was less, and the volume of loaf was less by half 

+ than that of hard spring patent. The color and texture were both 

quite poor. The test made on December 2 merely showed the im- 
provement which was to be expected as the result of aging. 


d 
& 
J 
ie 
i 
a 


Fic. 2.—Whole loaves (above) and cut loaves (below) baked from patent flours: 1, 
“ Standard,” from hard spring wheat ; 2, from durum wheat; 3, from Alaska wheat. 


Photographs of the loaves obtained in the first baking aid in in- 
terpreting the data given. Figure 2 shows whole and cut loaves 
baked from the patent flour of (1) hard spring wheat, (2) durum - 
wheat, and (3) Alaska wheat. The hard spring loaf is used as the 
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standard for comparison. Figure 8 shows whole and cut loaves 


baked from (1) durum first-clear flour, (2) durum second-clear flour, | 


(3) Alaska first-clear flour, and (4) Alaska second-clear flour. 


Fic. 3.—Whole loaves (above) and cut loaves (below) baked from first-clear and sec- 
ond-clear flours: 1, First-clear flour from durum wheat; 2, second-clear flour from 
durum wheat; 3, first-clear flour from Alaska wheat; 4, second-clear fiour from 
Alaska wheat. 


The results of these tests show that Alaska wheat is clearly not 
in the same class and does not deserve to be compared with the hard 


red spring, the hard red winter, or the durum wheats. The reason 


for this becomes more apparent on considering the results of the 
chemical analyses given in Table III. 


Taste I1I.—Chemical analyses of flour made from Fife, bluestem, and other 
wheats, compared with flour made from Alaska wheat. 


Patent flours. Virst-clear flours. Second-clear flours. 


Sam- 
é ; 2 2 : : 

Kind of wheat. ve = S S SS = ¢ = eS = = S q s es z aS 3 z 

aged.-| oS [SS | Boe] 28 | Ss | Be | Zen eg ee 

oe | eX 1 OX | eee Se | SX | Se ee ese ee 

£2 | 6G | SRN GS | 56 | ee ee eee 
a Pxet PACh. Patt 
Fife and bluestem... 12 | 12.00 6.70} - 56.06 | 12.92 6.95 | 53.865 | 13.71 7.10 51.17 
ID ay TT ye ee ils} |) Ls 6.58 | 58.35 |; 12.61 6.77 | 53.98 13.23 6.97 52.91 

Preston and winter 

WiAWeCAtS He cee eee 4 9.60 5.55 | 58.80] 11.03 5.84 | 53.105 | 11.16 5. 89 53.19 
INOS Keene ence | et 7. 64 3.99 | 52.24 8.72 4.39 | 50.313 9.75 4.61 47.39 


STONER, OR “MIRACLE,” WHEAT. 


In the last 10 years a variety of wheat has been widely advertised 
in the United States under the name “Miracle” wheat. Some very 
valuable characters have been claimed for it, and for that reason its 
history, characters, and value, as determined from experiments, are 
presented in this paper. | 
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The name Miracle is undesirable, so the Department of Agriculture 
has named this variety Stoner, after the man who first grew it. 
Other names that have been applied to it are Eden, Forty-to-One, 
and Marvelous. This is not the only wheat variety that has been 
called by the name Miracle. Curiously enough, that name has been 
applied also many times during the last century to the Alaska wheat. 


DESCRIPTION OF STONER, OR “ MIRACLE,” WHEAT. 


The wheat here discussed is a variety belonging to the soft red 
winter wheats. This is the class of wheat commonly grown in the 
eastern United States from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi River 
and beyond. The Stoner wheat has bearded heads (fig. 4), white, 


hairless chaff, and a medium-sized, rather soft, red kernel. This 


shows it to belong in the group with Bearded Purple Straw (fig. 5) 
and Fulcaster (fig. 6), both well-known varieties in the Middle At- 
lantic States. It grows from 3} to 44 feet tall, according to soil and 
season. It ripens at about the same time as these two varieties which 


it so closely resembles. Heads of all three varieties are shown in 


figures 4, 5, and 6. The Stoner (Miracle) wheat is a pure strain; 
that is, it is descended from a single plant. 


' HISTORY OF STONER, OR “ MIRACLE,” WHEAT. 


The strain of wheat now known as Stoner originated on the farm 
of Mr. K. B. Stoner, of Fincastle, near Roanoke, Va. It was first 
brought to the attention of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through a letter from Mr. Stoner, dated June 8, 1906. 

In the spring of 1904 Mr. Stoner noticed a large bunch of grass 
in his garden; when headed it proved to be wheat. It had 142 stems, 
or tillers, and he became impressed with the idea that it was‘a very 
wonderful wheat. Just how the kernel of wheat became sown in 
the garden or from just what variety it came, Mr. Stoner does not 
know. The Fulcaster variety is commonly grown in that section 
of Virginia, however, and the Bearded Purple Straw less commonly. 
Tt is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the Stoner wheat is a 
pure line from one of these varieties, which it so closely resembles. 

Mr. Stoner saved the seed and increased it during the two years 
1905 and 1906, as shown in his letter. He stated that while he could 
have his wheat grown at Fincastle on shares, he receiving two-thirds, 


1JIn the year 1904 there originated with me a plant of wheat, producing more than a 
thousandfold. The product of this single grain twice sown (in the years 1904 and 1905) 
will this harvest (1906), we think, yield sufficient to sow much more than 100 acres. 
The yield (I suppose) is unprecedented in this or any other country, and for that reason 
difficult of belief. Possibly this wheat may enable us to successfully compete with the 
Canadian yield ; surely so, if we can grow 2 bushels to their 1. 

The drought injured wheat here, but I have single grains showing a thousandfold, and 
some near twice that. I think the wheat capable of exceeding 100 bushels to the acre, 
and think experiments made show that not more than a half bushel should be sown to 
the acre. The mistake so far has been oversowing. : 
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he wished to get a foothold in Kansas and Iowa as soon as possible. 
He further asked that an expert be sent to see the wheat and advise 
regarding its propagation. 

The following three chief claims were made for this wheat by 
the introducer in his various letters of 1906 and in the years fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That it would outyield any other variety anywhere. 

(2) That it tillered more freely; that is, that it sent up more stems from 
one seed than any other variety of wheat. 

(3) That 20 pounds of seed to the acre was enough to produce maximum 
yields, while other varieties required 8 pecks (120 pounds). 


Fic. 4.—Representative head of Stoner, or Fic. 5.—Representative head of Bearded 
*“ Miracle,” wheat. (About half natural Purple Straw wheat. (About half nat- 
size. ) ural size.) 


In the fall of 1907 an agent of the department visited Mr. Stoner’s 
farm. The visit occurred after harvest, however, and only the stub- 
ble field and shocks could be seen. The agent reported that this 
wheat had been grown in the field for two seasons, but not many 
definite facts about its value could be obtained. 

The report states that “on one farm the yield was 27.5 bushels 
per acre, which was 3 to 5 bushels more per acre than that of other 
varieties on the same farm.” * * * The Miracle wheat was 
sown at the rate of only 3 pecks, however, while the other was sown 
at the rate of 8 pecks per acre. A single test in a single year on 
different fields, with a difference of 5 pecks per acre in the rate 
of seeding, is inconclusive. 

The report states further that when sown in fields at the 3-peck 
rate, from 8 to 15 heads were produced on each plant, while the 
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widely spaced plants in the breeding nursery each produced from 
10 to 50 heads. In any case the number varied with the rate of 
seeding and the fertility of the soil, which is true of all wheats. 


EXPLOITATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Stoner’s desire to have his wheat grown on a large scale in the 
Mississippi Valley has been noted already. He expected to have about 
800 bushels from the harvest of 1907. At some time in the summer 
of that year a Philadelphia promoter undertook the handling of the 
wheat and Mr. Stoner wrote to the United States Department of 
Agriculture that he now could 
get all the money necessary to 
promote the growing of his 
wheat on a large scale. 

The plan first proposed by this 
‘promoter was to lease a farm in 
Texas and increase the supply of 
seed rapidly. It seems that this 
plan was not carried out. 

In the early spring of 1908 the 
promoter organized a company 
to exploit this wheat, and a 20- 
page illustrated circular was is- 
sued. Plausible in most of its 
language, the circular contained 
several erroneous statements. 
For instance, it contained what 
was said to be the report of the 
Government agent who inspected 
the fields of Stoner (Miracle) 
wheat. The language was so changed, however, as to alter entirely 
the meaning of the report. The statement that in one field the 
Miracle wheat had yielded from 3 to 5 bushels more than other 
varieties on the same farm was made to read “two to three times 
the yield of other varieties.” In lke manner the figures for the 
average number of heads to each plant in the field and in the breed- 
ing nursery were greatly exaggerated. 

The plan proposed in this circular was to place the wheat with 
responsible farmers in each county of the wheat-growing States. 
The farmer receiving the seed was supposed to contract (1) to de- 
posit $5 for each bushel received, (2) to grow it exclusively for the 
promoting company, and (3) to receive $1.25 per bushel for all that 
he grew and also the return of his original deposits. The wheat was 
thus to be increased during the two years 1909 and 1910 and then 


= 


Fic. 6.--Representative head of Fulcaster 
wheat. (About half natural size.) 
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sold in foreign countries, according to the pamphlet. It does not 
appear, however, that any part of this plan was followed. 


PROMOTING ‘‘ MIRACLE” WHEAT IN CHICAGO. 


In the summer of 1908 the financial interest in this wheat seems 
to have been transferred from the Philadelphia exploiting com- 
pany to a grain company in Chicago. The details of this trans- 
action are not known, though press items appearing on July 30, 1908, 
stated that Mr. Stoner had sold the rights to his wheat to western pur- 
chasers for a large sum of money and that the wheat would be sown 
the next season in the great wheat-producing States of the West. 

The stated intention of growing this wheat in the West seems 
to have been carried out at this time, for in the fall of 1908 a con- 
troversy developed between the grain company and State officials 
in Kansas over the merits of the wheat. Nothing further has been 
heard of this company in connection with this wheat. 


PROMOTING ‘“‘ MARVELOUS " WHEAT IN INDIANA. 


In 1908 Mr. Stoner sold a quantity of his wheat to a seed company 
in Indiana. By them it was renamed “ Marvelous” wheat and ad- 
vertised in extravagant terms as a wonderful variety. This company 
is still advertising the Stoner wheat under the name given above. 


PROMOTING ‘‘ MIRACLE’? WHEAT IN BROOKLYN. 


In the summer of 1911 an organization in Brooklyn began adver- 
tising Miracle wheat at $1 a pound in its own publication. Two or 
three years previously it had quoted a portion of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the exploiting company of Philadelphia. 

In the summer of 1912 this organization issued a four-page special 
publication, of full newspaper size, the entire first page of which 
was an advertisement of the wonders of Miracle wheat and spineless 
cactus. The headlines read: “Spineless cactus—Miracle wheat— 
Millionaires and vast irrigation schemes are Bible propositions.” 
The seven columns of text were to the effect that these two crops are 
creations in fulfillment of biblical prophecy. By means of an enor- 
mous irrigation project, financed by Wall Street millionaires, all the 
arid West was to be converted into vast fields of wheat and cactus. 


THE STONER SEED WHEAT COMPANY. 


During these years when various organizations were exploiting this 
wheat, the introducer centinued to sell seed. There is no reason to 
think that he had any connection with any of these organizations. 

In June, 1911, he published an illustrated advertising booklet to 
increase the demand for the seed. Testimonials from 12 growers are 
printed therein, but only one gives an actual yield from a piece of 
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ground of stated size. That one got 12 bushels from a half acre, or 
at the rate of 24 bushels to the acre. Part of the others tell what. 
they think their wheat will yield. The rest tell what their 2-pound 
and 4-pound lots yielded without stating the size of the plat on 
which these were sown. 

The statement is repeated that this wheat will yield more when 
sown at the rate of 2 or 3 pecks per acre than when sown at 8 pecks, 
or than other wheats will yield when sown at the usual rate. Ref- 
erences are made to the size of the plants and the large number of 
grains produced by them when widely spaced in the nursery. Defi- 
nite statements that prove in any way the superior value of the 
wheat was not found in the pamphlet. 

The pamphlet states that previously the wheat had been selling 
at the rate of $1.25 a pound, with 4 pounds the largest quantity 
sold to any one person. At this time, however, the price was re- 
duced to $5 a bushel. 

In recent correspondence Mr. Stoner has stated that during 1911 
and 1912 the demand for the seed was not very large. He states 
further, however, that interest in the crop is increasing rapidly and 
that during the last two seasons sales have been numerous. Previ- 
ously much of the crop had been milled for lack of a demand for 
it as seed wheat. 

Mr. Stoner still claims that his wheat is a superior yielder. He 
still claims that it will make better yields from thin seeding than 
other wheats will from thick seeding. He even advises using less 
than a peck of seed to the acre and closing each alternate seed tube 


in the drill. 
EXPERIMENTAL DATA ON STONER (MIRACLE) WHEAT. 


~The Stoner (Miracle) wheat has been tested at several of the 
State experiment stations and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These tests have been made in comparison with other 
varieties, and the best approved methods have been used without 
favor or bias. Actual yield tests in comparison with other varieties, 
tests of the effect of different rates of seeding, and tests of the 
tillering of the variety are therefore now available. 


YIELDS OF STONER WHEAT IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER VARIETIES. 


TESTS AT THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION.” 


At the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station the Stoner 
(Miracle) wheat has been tested since 1912, in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in one-twentieth acre 
plats, with the results shown in Table IV. 


1For further data concerning the tests made at College Park, Md., and at Arlington 
Farm, Rosslyn, Va., see Stanton, 1. R., Cereal Experiments in Maryland and Virginia, U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bul. No. 336, 52 p., 6 fig. 1916. 
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TaBLeE IV.—Yield of Stoner (Miracle) wheat tested at College Park, Md., at 
different rates of seeding, in comparison with other varieties seeded at the 
rate of 6 pecks per acre. 


| | Yield per acre of Stoner wheat at differ- 
ent rates of seeding. Best 


| 
| yield ob- | Number | B@nk of 
tained of va- 
Crop year. 2 pecks. 6 pecks. from | rieties DEP ok 
other. | tested. Se 
varieties. : 
Grain. Straw. Grain. Straw. 
Bushels. | Pounds. | Bushels. | Pounds. | Bushels. 
OID ee eS ae ah ee ee ee 22.67 4, 540 27. 87 5.740 29.20 52 5 
IAT ee ie ee een ee TPES 1,948 16.20 1, 988 28.33 42 34 
AGIA SR et ae A eee 34. 23 3,686 32.33 3,740 41. 87 41 31 
Awerive: one o.=a. inst oe leu Osea | 3,391 | 25.47 $2908 {5.2 36) ee eee 


From the data given in Table IV it is seen that better yields of 
grain were obtained from the 6-peck seeding in two years out of 
three, and the average for the three years is 2.33 bushels larger for 
the heavier seeding. The 6-peck per acre seeding has resulted in 
the better yield of straw for each year of the test. It is further seen 
that Stoner (Miracle) wheat is not as good a yielding wheat as 
many others that are being grown. In the year 1912, when it did 
best, compared with other varieties, it was fifth in yield among the 
52 varieties tested and feil behind the best variety 1.33 bushels. In 
1913 it was thirty-fourth among the 42 varieties tested, and in 1914, 
thirty-first among the 41 varieties tested. 


TESTS AT ARLINGTON FARM. 


Tests similar to those made at the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have been made at the Arlington Farm, Rosslyn, 
Va., by the Office of Cereal Investigations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The wheat used in these tests was 
developed from a small amount of seed presented to the office by 
Mr. K. B. Stoner in 1907. The tests here have been carried on for 
four years, 1911 to 1914, inclusive. The varieties were grown in 
one-tenth or one-twentieth acre plats and were seeded at the rate 
of 6 pecks per acre. The results are shown in Table V. 


TABLE V.—Yield of Stoner (Miracle) wheat tested at Arlington Farm, Rosslyn, 
Va., in comparison with other varieties in similar plats. 


Yield Best yield | Number 
obtained | of varie- | Rank of 


Crop year. eine from other | tiesand | Stoner 
ara varieties | strains | wheat. 
* |and strains.| tested. 
| Bushels. Bushels. 

NOM eee ee eee ee eon eos ht 25.20 32.30 34 11 
11D ee Be ee ee ae ee ee se SL. S| ee 30.17 37.17 37 16 
UE) ae eee SE i ee eee cS 22.00 34.70 41 18 
1014 be oS ee oe ee ee eee eer ek. See 32. 30 38.20 36 6 


WA VOTALO! = 28-2 2as eee epee eres st esc.. - eee A AE: PAM No Paes 2 SESeeasees) Sa sos -5= 
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It is seen from the results here presented that this wheat has 
never ranked better than sixth in yield, and was then 5.9 bushels 
under the best variety tested. It has always ranked among the bet- 
ter half, but only once among the best fourth of the varieties tested. 
The 30 varieties and strains with which the Stoner (Miracle) 
wheat has been compared during the entire four years it has been 
grown, 1911 to 1914, inclusive, in the plat tests at Arlington Farm 
and the yields of these are shown in Table VI. Varieties that have 
not been grown in these comparative tests for the entire four years 
are omitted from the table. The varieties are arranged in the table 
according to average yield for the four years. It is here shown that 
this wheat has ranked tenth in the 31 kinds in average yield for 
this period, and has yielded 6.55 bushels less than the best variety. 


TasLteE VI.—Yield of the varieties of winter wheat grown each year at Arlington 
Farm, Rosslyn, Va., 1911 to 1914, inclusive. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


C.1I. No. Variety. ————_—. 
1911 1912 1913 1914 | Average. 
AOI eUTple SGrawiesee == ee esos ess ese 2 oe ee ee 25.80 | 37.17] 34.70] 38.20 33.97 
733nleDawson Golden:Chafi_ 25. 2ss.52-5---2--2 ener 24.80 36.00 25. 80 35. 20 30.45 
1O5 fal eUnplawSitrawress-e ce cecoe aches eccee so. = eee 31.30 | 33.08 | 24.20} 30.80 29. 84 
OA OIL ATICAS LOI ee ccc icra et wi oa a orle oe Seicicw EIS Soccell Cone) 29.08 26. 50 33. 30 29.42 
OO PR OO LE erent ae eae te ele mee tteee dirs ahs a eee 24.30 | 31.92} 26.60] 29.20 28.00 © 
AAaIRG ENESCO. GAT Leese esas cecice cre = ince 3 ee 20.30 | 30.67 | 28.40} 32.50 27.97 
1OLAs eMissoun- Bluestem: 22 =. -.-2--2----- 2-24 p see 28.60 ! 32.08 | 22.50] 28.7 27.97 
1942 | Bearded Winter Fife..........................- 26.60 | 36.42] 24.90] 23.30 27.80 
HOSOE EVOC Key MOUM battles sane nee ee en oe ee 25. 80 31.50 26. 20 26. 30 27.45 
ZOSOR SOLON GNITACIC) eee eeet eee o ce oo Vee 25. 20 30.17 22.00 32. 30 27.42 
1SAOn i Manvland bliin sss sece enn ae eee 32. 30 29.08 23. 50 23.70 27.14 
OP WAS = Meade Ne eee Soe Ce So ee ee eee S 6 Si 25. 20 31. 22 22.70 29.10 27.05 
1973 | New Amber Longberry..-....-..-------+------ 26.50 | 29.50 | 22.70} 29.50 27.05 
ZO0Ss ie Viommothe Ried ess. 45 ea te 5 ee 25. 30 29. 20 25. 20 28. 20 26.97 
BG lle ra eoulclayao Tel Clays eres ety resent eB ee + DAL TA 34. 67 21.80 27.80 26. 49 
MOST ED ICC 7a eee oe eee. Beer: oo 25. 20 28. 34 21.10 28. 20 25.71 
SAE Al Calamity S eceinen cee ae oe 24. 50 35.15 21.00 21. 50 25. 54 
LOGO EMichigancAumbens ==. s2eseee cones... 5 eee 28.00 28. 83 21.00 21.00 ener 
BOUAs iby bride = ern ee eet ec. th. See 16. 80 30.07 19. 20 31.30 24. 34 
3608 |..--. OXON aie ee a es eee 21.20 31.67 19.07 25. 30 24.31 
1OVAG | eMartineAmbenes--c2eo teen nee eisec 22 = fates 21.90 31. 50 20.00 23.70 24.27 
SYGIG P AB Nove Gls ae ae ee eh She ea ee 20.00 29. 67 16.10 31.00 24.19 
OZ SH VON ESEVV alter bitrate eck ee eS eee 22.80 24.00 24.70 24.7 24.05 
COLSs WWlEby Didnt ee Se tn ee 22. 50 30. 55 20. 80 22. 20 24.01 
1911" | Bearded PurpleStraw -..--..-.-.2--------9.2 20.10 | 28.67 | 23.20 | 22.30 23. 57 
1980 | Fultzo-Mediterranean.................--.-.---- 21.70 | 28.83 | 19.20} 22.50 23.06 
3610 Hybrid SOD SS GD OES DEE EB AEC Eee 5 bis 16.70 29. 20 22.00 21.00 22. 22 
3609 |...-. Cl Ore eres rr eee pen ne 3 14.70 32.53 18.01 IBA) 22.13 
SOlSH Sean CO3os SeSs SESS SLE SES ee Se aren 8 12.00 Q2E 2 19.70 31.20 21.29 
SOU Es see CIOS 5 BA ee Rs ee a eR oo 20.70 21.60 15.70 24.70 20. 67 
3612 |.-... CO ee ee eo oe. cos) See 13. 80 20. 27 19.50 24. 50 19. 52 


1 Used as the check; the figures given are the average of the yields from several plats. 


TESTS AT NEPHI, UTAH. 


Stoner (Miracle) wheat was tested at Nephi, Utah, in 1911, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, in one-twentieth acre plats, 
im comparison with several other varieties. The results are shown 
in Table VII. In this test of seven varieties, this wheat ranked 
sixth in yield, producing 26.7 bushels, or 11.4 bushels less than the 
best yielding variety. 


= 
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' TABLE VII.—Yield of wheat grown at Nephi, Uiah, in 1911 from pedigreed seed 


of 1910. . 
eee Yield per 
Variety. C. 1. No. Class. one 

Bushels. 

Odessa Risse = Sic eens aoe ce ee eee arse x cial 5 eee 3274-1 | Soft winter......-- 38. 
KEN ATCO fees Seay Sea eee a ye a ee Sn 1583-2 | Hard winter...... 31.0 
AllbentasRed cases ces 2 oosce. ee see Set | oe ee 2979-17 |.---- 6 KO See ee 29.3 
CAIN ECE aaa rg re Oe EY 3G oul 2998-1 |..--- Onc se 2 aaace 27.7 
NOB eee eS tae ae Sw oe Senne aes See. See 3055-13 |-..-- dora eee 27.3 
SILOM Giese c see erie Se Tara Segre In eee eS rte eet or 2980 | Soft winter......- 26.7 
PUK OV 2 5 a tog a LSE ck Oks Ste Seo SEER «1 re 1571-2 | Hard winter.....- 18.0 
iAWVier AGO! seas jose. Ree eS ce a es eee sco eee ore eer enoeee eee Eee 28.3 


RATE-OF-SEEDING TESTS. 


Rate-of-seeding tests have been conducted on the Arlington Farm 
by the United States Department of Agriculture with the Stoner 
(Miracle) wheat for three years, it having been first included in these 
tests in the sowings made in the fall of 1911. In these tests this wheat 
was compared in the first year with seven other varieties, four of 
which are well-known sorts commonly grown among farmers. In 
the two succeeding years it has been compared with three of these 
well-known sorts. The names of the varieties used and the yields for 
the different rates of seeding are given in Table VIII, only those 
varieties being included which have been used throughout the entire 
8-year period. In 1912 no seeding of less than 4 pecks per acre 
was made of any of the varieties. In the succeeding two years seed- 
ings of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 pecks per acre were made. ‘The plats 
were one-twentieth of an acre in size in 1912, and the tests were not 
replicated, but in 1914 the size of the plats was reduced to one-fortieth 
of an acre, and the sowings were made in duplicate and the results 
averaged. 

These results show that the best yield of Stoner wheat has been 
obtained by sowing 4 pecks per acre. When 2 pecks were sown in 
the two years 1913 and 1914, 22.15 bushels were harvested. In these 
same years 24.5 bushels were harvested from 3 pecks sown and 
24.95 from 4 pecks. From sowings of 5, 6, 7, and 8 pecks, less 
quantities were harvested than from the 3-peck or 4-peck seedings, 
but in each case more than from the 2-peck seeding. An addition 
of 2 pecks to the quantity sown has increased the yield over the 
2-peck sowing an average of 2.8 bushels per acre for the two years. 
Including the year 1912 and averaging for only the 4, 5, and 6 peck 
seedings, the best yield was again obtained by sowing 4 pecks, the 
vield here, 26.52 bushels, being larger than that secured from sowing 
either 5 pecks or 6 pecks per acre. Smaller or larger sowings were 
not made in the year 1912. 
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TasBLe VIII.—Yield of Stoner (Miracle) wheat and other varieties in compara- 
tive rate-of-seeding test at Arlington Farm, Rosslyn, Va. 


Yield per acre (bushels) at different rates of seeding. 
Variety and year. 
2 pecks. | 3 pecks. | 4 pecks. | 5 pecks. | 6 pecks. | 7 pecks. | 8 pecks. 
Stoner (Miracle): 
TA = Ea eee oe eet a ee ee po 29.67 32.22 BOs ose isemiee Ee e 
NOS eet ee a a eto aot 17.40 18.30 17.10 17.50 14. 70 14. 50 16.00 
NOT ie eee ae swe ce 26.90 30. 70 32.80 28.90 29.70 30. 90 29.80 
Average 1913-14........-. 22.15 24.50 | 24.95 23.20 22.20 22.70 | 22.90 
AW Prato A GIZA eee eaten pe eae ae -[a cess. e cee | 26. 52 26.21 PARSON es 2 esa eee 
Dietz ‘ 
TEI Sos ee ee ee |e ee cee, | a 28.00 24. 50 DOUG iE lea asoo ge |p oea 
i Rt Se pene oo eeee eee 18.90 19.90 16.80 18.70 19. 40 17.40 19.70 
BO PA ae Se an a Sw bce Ss os = 26.70 30.00 29.50 27.80 29.70 30. 60 32.50 
Average 1913-14..__...... 22.80 24.95 2-4) | 7A DOs 24.55 24.00 26.10 
AV OLAL OA O12 14 ee eens a cle sins ves 24.77 | 23.67 23.93 |----------|---------- 
Fultz | 
TEE Coast Saas ee oe re [eee ae aie Ne peel ae 32.55 32. 42 1527 eee eel sea es 
LE) BS re = a eee eae 19.10 22.70 24.70 24.60 24.00 21.30 24.80 
TOE ES eae oe ee ee 29.70 33.00 39.00 37.70 36. 20 37.40 37.90 
Average 1913-14__.....__. 24. 40 27.85 | 31.85 31.15 | 30. 10 29.35 | 31.35 
JQ ND a ee es ee eee 32.08 34 y/ SO Ade sane Se eee ees 
Martin Amber a a | 
IN = SS Be Soe Bawa eae are [glk Mies Neal say (ee 34. 92 31.83 28: 83 (Ses cm ane sloseese eee 
2 AY 3 See Gres oe ea er 18. 40 19.70 19.00 17.20 17.40 12. 40 14.70 
EU en ee ee eee | 22.60 7.00 26.00 24.90 27.80 25.60 23.90 
Average 1913-14_..___.__. | 20.50 23.35 22.50 21.05 22.60 | 19.00 19.30 
JS ES eee eee 26. 64 24. 64 OREGR. | Sas sae ene eee 
Average ofall: | | 
Average 1913-14__._._.... 22.46 25.16 25.61 24. 66 24.86 23.76 24.91 
AV CT AC ON OID =14 wasn ee | ee pe | 27.50 26.52 25s OSes Sos mn Pre ee oe 


When these results are compared with those for the other varieties 
used, it is seen that as an average for the two years 1913 and 1914 
the largest gross yields were obtained from sowing 8 pecks of Dietz, 
4 pecks of Fultz, and 3 pecks of Martin Amber. On account of 
the larger quantity of seed used in sowing 8 pecks, the largest net 
return from the Dietz was from the 3-peck seeding. The largest net 
returns from the other varieties were from the same seedings men- 
tioned above. Including the year 1912 and averaging for only the 
4, 5, and 6 peck seedings, the largest net and gross returns were 
obtained for the three years 1912-1914 in every case from the smallest 
quantity; that is, from the 4-peck seeding. | 

When all varieties are averaged both for the two years, 1913-1914, 
and for the years, 1912-1914, the best gross and net yields were 
obtained from the 4-peck seeding. The 4-peck seeding yielded 0.45 
bushel more than the 3-peck and 3.15 bushels more than the 2-peck 
seeding. 

It must be concluded that Stoner wheat does not differ from the 
other varieties tested in requiring less seed per acre, and also that 2 
pecks are not sufficient from which to obtain maximum yields. 

It should be said in connection with these tests that these wheats 
were drilled in fertile soil in a well-prepared seed bed. More seed 
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of all these varieties would probably be required where conditions 
are not so favorable. 
TILLERING POWER OF STONER (MIRACLE) WHEAT. 

Tests to determine the tillering power of Stoner (Miracle) wheat, 
were made at Arlington Farm by sowing, in both 1912 and 1913, 
individual kernels of this variety and of three standard varieties, 
each kernel being given plenty of room for maximum development. 
These kernels were sown 6 inches apart in rows 1 foot apart and 5 
feet long, in uniform. soil, the order of sowing being that given in 
Table LX. All varieties were grown under identical conditions on 
small adjacent plats of land. 


TasBLE IX.—Tillering power of Stoner (Miracle) wheat in comparison with 
‘other varieties at Arlington Farm, Rosslyn, Va. 


————— 


Number of plants, crop of 1913. | Number of plants, crop of 1914. 


Number of heads per plant. 


Fultz. | Dietz. | Stoner. hese Fultz. | Dietz. | Stoner. ae 
UTDSBBN Site Se A ES Nt oye pect e einSTEp Ot Sr HIRE Le ae ame 2 1 [eel eer 1S pe Pees 
DU Sean ee tay lea EL CN SO oe pa OP eRe SUR He I ane Ss alae 2 or iL: Seka 
SBS TG ACN Dia op ON Teen ar ae lata ti 2 1 1 Dinlaeesac se eeemrpeee 23) See ee 
A Man aT cole Sena Hage nah eterna aa! eee 1 3 4 3 2 1 Pe Pee ane 2 
Eas nce eset Ac Resi SAE Cee eR apes ie Ga 2 3 2 1 5 3 Dr a ae 
ak ey Nise ae eS PM I A RN Ay aN 6 4 6 3 4 1 4 i 
CE Set a ANU ee wr eas ro ODE 1 3 4 4 U 6 8 2 
Ses Ba ASSIME  oI  e E NeU on 5 2 1 1 12 11 6 5 
Oa a 3G Ba feey ea aia Sates Mats, eye Net ve ie oe 3 1 4 3 11 11 20 9 
RRS iy SEG SAO Sa SRP AO Os aaa 6 3 4 3 10 10 12 16 
MDa ined Cas Ses rs yee Se MEP evan ae 8 3 2 5 14 13 11 9 
ANZA all SY SIE eae ane Sa crates terarSere i) 3 4 3 16 17 5 7 
Tales ie oar dl een a aR ieee a cere 6 7 1 1 3 14 6 19 
ee iis a pea A A Sr ae ena Mea 4 4 2 3 4 2 6 4 
SL Spee eae ee tl a Ne aR 2 CI 4 UES Soe 2 2 3 2 5 
ALG ee EMRE LPR SS i. ee ey i a NUS yepe ail ere UN ae 2 1 2h | eee Dilbert emer 2 4 
TY eA tle ES oe Pao IMR iy oa i 3 NOR ae oS es ee 1 il 1 1 5 
MRRP HR Wye MEAN Dyat ane et Se BL iG 1 Tera Sas 2 | oes eee 1 al Pee See | See Aes 2 
BO ee era 5, ee katate NA FLL SE Eee ce 1 Je eet She fee Ne Sores follies keterees 2 1 
QO SRR aee Dk NRPS Ges aes Pn ICN eee lpm. ca Ad ea SN 1 di eens 1 
PM, peek ce ta ch ge wat SR a el I ee OU SPSS cl oy 2 ae ES rae scat ci Pera 1 
RDNA oe er tere ay cae a ee ere | estas OLS. ca Doe sees |Bomeeess leone sche ceae 5. 
PRO GENE LATS Sees arate eer 57 42 41 41 97 94 92 91 
peiaee number of culms per 
DlanGass sees nes ee en een le 10.5 10.3 8.7 9.0 10.1 10.4 9.6 12.2 


Table LX shows that in 1913 the 41 plants of Stoner wheat pro- 
duced an average of 8.7 culms to the plant. This is the smallest 
number produced by the plants of any of the varieties used, Martin 
Amber producing 9 culms, Dietz 10.3, and Fultz 10.5. 

The results for 1914 are similar to those of the previous year in 
this respect, that the plants of Stoner wheat again produced the 
smallest average number of culms, there being in this year 9.6 to the 
plant of this variety. Fultz produced 10.1, Dietz 10.4, and Martin 
Amber 12.2. The tests for these two years indicate, then, that 
Stoner is the poorest of these four wheats in tillering power. These 
results also show that in neither year was there a larger number 
of culms than 18 produced by any plant of the Stoner wheat, while 
there is a total of ten plants of the other varieties in the two years 
which produced more than 18 culms each. 
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Similar tests to determine the tillering power of Stoner (Miracle) 
wheat were conducted in the years 1909, 1911, and 1912 at Nephi, 
Utah, by the United States Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. The sowing 
was in head rows 10 feet long and 1 foot apart, the seeds being placed 
4 inches apart in the row. The results are shown in Table X. 

The average number of culms produced by the plants of this 
wheat in the three years is 11. It is third in rank among the nine va- 
rieties tested for all or part of the time, but 1t produced eight culms 
less than the best tillering variety, the Turkey, which produced an 
average of 19 culms per plant for the three years. In no year was 
the Stoner wheat highest in culms produced. In yield this wheat 
ranks third as an average for all varieties tested for the three years. 
A yield test in head rows, however, is inclusive. Yield tests in one- 
twentieth acre plats at Nephi have been previously reported. 


TABLE X.—Tiliering power and yield of Stoner (Miracle) wheat and eight other 
wheats at Nephi, Utah, in the years 1909, 1911, and 1912. 


Average number of Wield per row (erams). 


heads per plant. 
¢C. 1. No: Variety. Class. 
Aver- f Avere 
’ 1909 | 1911 | 1912 age. 1909 | 1911 | 1912 age. 
S0bD=13. 32-22 - Munkeyic sc = - Hard red winter-... 13 25 18 19} 210} 181] 148 180 
DOVES Aeeee ese Kofmoids sec. - Soft white winter. - 9 16 10 IPA Pas 718sS |p ales 225 
DOOG = Dek sakes 2 Goldi@ome=="|—o--= GORE Ree iss ois 7 16 7 10 191 165 129 162 
ROR (Vara te Nhe. Miracle..... <=. Semihard red win- 7 16 11 11} 213} 186] 116 172 
ter. 

Mlaskai sees ohe Soft white winter 3) | ke ieee Panes 3 We es al ae 47 

(or spring). 
DCU eae eee Black Done. |pDurum=* 252-5. =. 5 ee aeoae 5 56 Dit | ane 41 
SYNGE Seeeenreee Silver Club....} Soft winter club... 70S |S pate [eer cee Ga EOS aoa [oes 211 
930 ee eee Galgalos....... Scft white spring... Obiseseeslese its: Gleason 144 
2OR4— essa 2 ke ID Coe oKol| Dib ese pouoBese 4 3 3 See 5 ee ee ee | ee 
SAW CTAGEES See ee os ee ee os oie eS ae Boe al Ooms 9.8 &.2 |165.6 a. 4 |137.5 | TART. 


GENERAL TESTS BY STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
TESTS IN KENTUCKY. 
The following results of tests of Miracle wheat made at the Ken- 


tucky Agricultural Experiment Station are published in Bulletin 
155 of that station: 


Yield per acre in 1911. 


Seed sown per acre. 
Harvest 


Miracle. King. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
13 


2 DMURS2e 83 5 oe ta Boe eS a SIS En sagen 
Pann Cokes eer Weare as ee Soe ae chee St foo 5S. SR nee Se ee be S22 les |e see ees 
4 [OS GIRS oes ong a6 SET PO iS gS res Se hc Ur gn ae 34. 7 35. 0 
© TBO S SS 8s SBS Se es ae aS a Orr 35. 3 35. 0 
J POURS, no sua Scab RaSh ee Bieta ea at a Rn aS a 36. 7 34.7 
7 DOCS oh Se bande chee Sens SEO See CBOE OREO En BREA SoSG 2 SS Un Ae rae Seer ae [nee 36.3 
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The party furnishing Miracle wheat recommended 2 pecks per acre, claiming 
great stooling power for it. 


Subsequent results obtained at the Kentucky station are given in 


the letter below from E. J. Kinney, assistant agronomist of that. 


station: 


I beg to say that we did not continue the experiments recorded in 1911 
in Bulletin 155 any longer than the one year. The Miracle wheat showed no 
greater propensities for stooling than any of the standard varieties of wheat, 
and there seemed no necessity for carrying the experiment any farther. So 
far as moisture was concerned, 1911 was a very normal season; in fact, better 
than a normal season, according to my records, so that the thinner sown wheat 
had the best opportunity to stool. 

In 1912 Miracle wheat yielded only 22.5 bushels, as compared with 28.1 
_ bushels for Fulcaster and an average of 30 bushels for a standard Fultz va- 
riety; 1912 was a very hard winter, and only the hardiest varieties of wheat 
came through in good shape. 

In 1918 Miracle yielded 28.7 bushels per acre, or a corrected yield according 
to check plats of 32 bushels, as compared with an average of the check plats 
of 32.8. Fulcaster the same year gave a corrected yield of 33.9 bushels per 
acre. 

In 1914 Miracle gave a corrected yield of 26.76 bushels, as compared with 
an average check-plat yield, which was Fultz, of 32.98 bushels per acre. In 
all these cases, the crops were planted at the same-time, in the same field, 
with the same preparation of soil and the same rate of seeding. 

In 1914 a farmer brought in a variety of wheat which he said was sold to 
him as Marvelous, and which I imagined and still believe is the same as Miracle. 
It was reported as giving a full yield with a light seeding; say, 2 pecks. I 
planted a plat of this at the rate of 6 pecks per acre and one at the rate of 2 
pecks per acre, the corrected yield being 31.17 bushels for the 6 pecks per 
acre rate of seeding and 24.46 for the 2 pecks rate of seeding. 

I do not see that Miracle or Marvelous stooled any more than a standard 
variety of wheat, such as Fulecaster or other varieties. Certainly, in all cases 
where we have tested these varieties with the proclaimed stooling characters, 
the thicker seeding has given decidedly the heavier yield. 


TESTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station sowed the 
Stoner (Miracle) wheat at two rates in the fall of 1912. The yields 
in 1913 are given in Bulletin 125 of that station, and are as follows: 


Actual yield. Corrected yield. 
Stoner (Miracle) wheat. 
Grain, Straw. Grain. Straw. 


Seeded at— | Bushels. | Pounds. | Bushels. | Pounds. 
Zipushels peaches sae csse are ee bose aS. eee 33.6 4, 665 30.8 4,473 
bushel Per Sere aero cote eee ok = 2 5 aes 28. 6 3, 350 25. 5 3, 419 


The increased yield of 5 bushels resulting from the sowing of 1 
bushel more of seed is certainly worth the increased expense for seed. 
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Regarding subsequent tests made of this variety by the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Experiment Station, the following extract from a 
_ letter received from Charles F. Noll, assistant professor of experi- 
mental agronomy, is self-explanatory: 

Replying to your letter of May 28 in regard to Miracle wheat, we seeded 
this variety in 1914 only at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, which is our usual 
rate of seeding the variety testing plats. I have averaged the yields of our 
named varieties for the years 1913-14, and find that Miracle gave us a yield 
of 32.5 bushels of grain and 3,772 pounds of straw per acre. In yield of 
grain for these two years, it has ranked eighth, and fifth in yield of straw. 
For our conditions it is a good variety of wheat, but there is nothing remark- 
able about its productiveness or its tillering. 


TESTS IN INDIANA. 


The Miracle wheat under the name of Marvelous has been tested 
by the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station at Lafayette, Ind., 
and the results secured are given in the following extract from a 
letter from C. O. Cromer, associate in crops at that place: 

Last year (1914) was the only year in which we have secured any data 
on this wheat (Marvelous). The other years that we sowed it the winter 
was too severe for it. In looking up our records I find that in comparison 
with the Michigan Amber, the variety which we have used as our check for 
a number of years, the Marvelous wheat stands as follows: The Michigan 
Amber at 3 pecks per acre produced 10.9 bushels. The Marvelous produced 
4.8 bushels. The Michigan Amber at 6 pecks per acre produced practically 
the same as the Michigan Amber at 38 pecks, while the Marvelous at 6 pecks 
produced 5.5 bushels. The spring survival of the Michigan Amber was 85 
per cent; that of the Marvelous was 45 per cent. A much larger percentage 
of the Marvelous wheat lodged than was true of the Michigan Amber. The 
straw of the Marvelous is a little stiffer, however, as a rule. The Michigan 
Amber, according to our data of last year, was on the average 4 inches taller 
than the Marvelous wheat and ripened two days earlier. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The reader should remember these facts about the branch-headed 
wheat known as Alaska, Seven-Headed, Mummy, Egyptian, or by 
some other name: (1) That it has been used in this country very 
often as a means of deceiving people and very seldom as a farm 
crop; (2) that it has failed to produce even fair yields when tried 
in many parts of the country, and has never been known to pro- 
duce extraordinary yields; (3) that it is not as good a milling wheat 
as many other widely-grown varieties, some of which are much 
better adapted to any given location; (4) that the branched head 
is not a sign of superior yielding power. 

Stoner wheat does not differ essentially in value from many other 
wheats now being widely grown in the eastern half of the United 
States. It is not as good as some and is somewhat better than others. 
The class of wheat (soft red winter) to which it belongs is adapted 
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to the eastern United States, but the variety itself is only of average 
value. It is not adapted to dry lands. 

The claims made by the originator of Stoner (Miracle) wheat © 
and by those who have exploited it are not substantiated by the ex- 
perimental results reported above. | 

Tt was claimed that it would outyield any other variety anywhere. 
In the tests it has never outyielded anywhere all other varieties with 
which compared, and many other varieties have surpassed it in 
yield. : 

It was claimed that it tillered more freely than other varieties. 
The tests show that other commonly grown varieties have exceeded it 
in number of culms to the plant produced wherever grown in com- 
parative tests. 

It was claimed that 20 or 30 pounds of seed per acre were suffi- 
cient for maximum yields. The tests show that better yields are ob- 
tained from it when sown at higher rates to the acre. 7 
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